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side with the wildest religious fads. They attacked Parlia* ment's daim to represent England, and evolved democratic and even socialistic principles very interesting to a later age, very repugnant to the mind of seventeenth-century England.
Finally, there was the undoubted fact that the bulk of Englishmen, so far as they thought of politics at all, could only think in terms of hereditary monarchy. The clergy and Cavaliers, defeated and despoiled, were still unrepentant Royalists; the majority of the Roundheads thought that the only problem was to frame restrictions on the King's powers, and were continually irritated by their leaders1 failure to find a solution.
At first sight it might seem that Charles might be able to fish in such troubled waters with a fair hope of success. An adroit and unscrupulous man.might soon have found himself in a stronger position than he was before the war. Charles was not very adroit; he had some scruples, few, but quite unconquerable. He had, besides, two very serious disadvantages. He was more or less a prisoner, relying on such reports as his captors allowed to reach him, or on messages smuggled to him by secret agents. Rightly believing that most of England wanted a monarchy, he greatly overestimated the numbers and energy of those who would work actively for its preservation. Cut off from reliable information, he remained as sanguine as ever. In his whole life he had hardly known what it was to have the luck upon his side, to reap the full reward of a good move or avoid the bitterest consequences of an error. But he remained obstinately certain that the luck must one day turn. Only when the imminence of death convinced him that all was over, did he show the true courage founded, not on false hopes, but on despair of everything this world can offer.
There is also a darker side to the picture. He had always been a bad judge of men, not knowing whom to trust and whom,, to suspect In the discreditable years